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Woman's Effort: A Chronicle of British Women's Fifty Years' 
Struggle for Citizenship {1865-1914). By A. E. Metcalfe. 
With an Introduction by Laurence Housman. Oxford, B. H. 
Blackwell, 1917.— xxi, 381 pp. 

The Sum of Feminine Achievement : A Critical and Analytical 
Study of Woman's Contribution to the Intellectual Progress of the 
World. By W. A. Newman Dorland. Boston, The Stratford 
Company, 1917. — 237 pp. 

Internal evidence points to feminine authorship of Woman's 
Effort; for the sympathy displayed with the struggle for citizenship 
is too intimate to have been experienced by a man. The author, 
however, stands apart from the events she chronicles, and presents 
unemotionally the events which so rapidly succeeded one another be- 
tween 1905 and 1915. The history is well documented, with precise 
dates and official records which attest its accuracy. The story of the 
forty years of effort after enfranchisement between 1865 and 1905 
is summed up in the first twenty-two pages. Brief as the summary 
is, it covers adequately the actual political history of the movement — 
the bills and resolutions introduced in Parliament, and the petitions 
presented by suffrage organizations. The remaining 340 pages are 
occupied with the story of the militant suffrage movement, begin- 
ning with the formation of the Social and Political Union in 1903 
and ending with the cessation of the fight between the suffragettes 
and the government at the outbreak of war in 1914. 

The story begins with the questions asked of Sir Edward Grey by 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst and Miss Annie Kenney at the Liverpool 
meeting. From that time the politicians were asked, not "Are you 
in favor of votes for women?" but "What do you mean to do for 
votes for women?" From this meeting, with its first violence against 
intrusive women who dared to ask for something for themselves, the 
author traces step by step the acts which marked the growing im- 
patience of the women and the blundering and ineptness of the gov- 
ernment in dealing with the question. Recalling the story, one is 
astonished at the long forbearance of the militants. It was 1908, 
after numerous imprisonments for offenses no more serious than the 
interruption of meetings, before there was a single act of real vio- 
lence on the part of the women. Hundreds of women had been the 
victims of violence on the part of the police and of the mobs before 
Miss New and Mrs. Leigh were arrested for window-breaking, and 
it was another year before a window-breaking campaign was begun. 
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The most serious phase of the movement — arson — was the conse- 
quence of what the women felt was an unpardonable betrayal of their 
cause, when the speaker of the House of Commons ruled that the 
amendment of the reform bill of 1913 to admit women would so 
transform its character as to necessitate its withdrawal, and the 
cabinet, with apparent relief in escaping from the difficulty they 
themselves had created, accepted the decision of the speaker and 
withdrew the bill. The increasing embarrassment of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the crimes of women who gloried in imprison- 
ment and who had no fear even of death is described chiefly through 
quotations from explanations given in the House of Commons ; and 
the inadequacy of the law is shown by means of a table giving the 
offenses committed in 1914, the sentences passed, and the amount of 
time served by the prisoners. Between the beginning of 1914 and 
the outbreak of war, there were 141 suffragette outrages — 107 cases 
of arson, with nine arrests and three convictions, 1 1 attacks on works 
of art, nine window-breaking outrages, and 14 other cases of damage. 

The militant campaign caused an immense increase in the num- 
ber of the " law-abiding suffragettes," due to the fact that many 
women had been roused by the more sensational methods of the mili- 
tants, but could not subscribe to these methods. The volume con- 
tains several useful tables, and the bills and resolutions described in 
the text are given in full in appendices to the chapters. There is 
also a directory of British suffrage associations and an index. Seven 
cartoons from Punch, representing militant activities, are reproduced 
as illustrations. 

The Sum of Feminine Achievement, by Dr. Dorland, is a small 
volume with an ambitious title and no index. In it Dr. Dorland 
attempts to combat the theory that women are inferior to men in 
genius, if not in ordinary intellectuality. He adopts the method of 
assembling 400 names of women noted in history for achievements 
in art, science, literature, poetry, or society. The list is somewhat 
chaotic in arrangement. There is no classification either chrono- 
logically or according to the work in which each woman was en- 
gaged. For example, Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, is immediately 
followed by Adelaide Ann Proctor, English poetess and author of 
" The Lost Chord " ; Mme. Tussaud, of London's famous Wax- 
works, comes next to Maria Mitchell, professor of astronomy at 
Vassar College, and to Queen Anne of England, the " last of the 
Stuarts." The list is by no means comprehensive. It seems as 
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though the 400 names had been taken by chance. Amelia Bloomer 
is included, but Ernestine Rose and Frances Wright are not in the 
list; neither is Josephine Butler, the great English pioneer among 
women in the fight against legally regulated vice. Catherine 
Macaulay and Hannah More are mentioned ; but not Dorothy Words- 
worth and Lucy Aikin. The book contains a good deal of useful 
material, but in its present form it is undigested and therefore fails 
either to inform or to convince. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in E.arope. By 
Leon Dominian. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1917. — 
xviii, 375 pp. 

The twin principles of democracy and nationality were born of the 
French Revolution, and each has been attempting self-realization ever 
since. What political democracy means has been fairly clear in the 
minds of most thinkers ; what nationality means has been quite vague. 
Today, however, it is generally conceded that the basis of nationality 
is language, for a common language implies the common cultural 
ideals upon which a strong political organization must be founded. 
The importance at any time of a familiarity with the frontiers of 
language to the student of political science is obvious ; at the present 
time such familiarity is imperative. The problems most urgent and 
pressing to be settled at the peace conference at the end of the war 
have to do with the redistribution of political boundaries in order 
better to realize the principle of nationality. The English-speaking 
student has been under a great disadvantage in this respect, for in no 
single volume could he find a comprehensive survey of the subject 
combined with a sufficient amount of detail. This is the task that 
Mr. Dominian has attempted with a fair degree of success. 

The problem of nationality in Europe divides itself into two parts : 
( 1 ) the case of an entire people settled wholly within an alien state, 
as the Bohemians or the Irish, who would have been, certainly up to 
the commencement of the Great War, content with autonomy and 
the right of free and unhampered cultural development ; ( 2 ) the case 
of a people divided among several states, like the South Slavs, who 
aspire to national unity. The latter may be a people with an inde- 
pendent national basis but with many " unredeemed," like the Ru- 
manians and the Serbians, or it may be a people without independent 



